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PETER BISKIND 


The Politics of Power in 
"On the Waterfront” 


The Kazan revival has begun. Initiated in 1972 by 
the British journal Movie,! expedited in 1973 by 
Jim Kitses writing in Cinema,? and further 
assisted by the recent publication of a book-length 
interview edited by Michel Ciment of Positif? _ it 
promises a long overdue reassessment of an 
unjustly neglected director. Whatever one’s 
attitude towards either Kazan’s political behavior 
in the fifties, or to the politics embedded in his 
films, it can no longer be denied that he is an 
important figure. He directed a half dozen major 
films of the fifties, and the Actors Studio, which he 
founded, left an indelible stamp on American 
screen acting. Marlon Brando, Lee Remick, James 
Dean, Julie Harris, Montgomery Clift, Shelley 
Winters, Paul Newman, Kim Hunter, Lee J. 
Cobb, Karl Malden, Rod Steiger, and many, 
many others cannot be understood apart from its 
influence. 

Focussing on Kazan’s work makes it no longer 
possible to evade the central question of film and 
ideology that auteurists and the more sophisticated 
auteur-structuralists have thus far largely obscured 
or ignored. This is so because Kazan, more than 
most directors of the fifties, was overly concerned 
with political themes, while at the same time his 
own life was crucially affected by his appearance 
before the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee as a “friendly witness” in 1952. It was just 
this proximity to the storm center of American 
culture in the fifties that made his reputation so 
vulnerable to changes in the political climate. 
Kazan, ina sense, has been doubly unlucky. After 
selling out his friends on the left and enthusiastic- 
ally joining the fifties crusade against communism, 
he was cast out of the mainstream of American 
film history by auteur critics who, like himself, 


were cultural fellow-travelers of the post-war 
corporate consensus but who, even more than he, 
turned against the aesthetics of socialist realism. 
They disliked the residue of the thirties social 
seriousness still evident in his work. Even leftwing 
auteurists who have not hesitated to paint right- 
wing action directors like Fuller, Siegel, and 
Aldrick in various shades of red, have drawn back 
from Kazan.‘ 

Despite the fact that Kazan’s work as a whole is 
now being regarded with greater interest, it is his 
later, more “‘personal’’ films like America, 
America and The Arrangement, made outside his 
longtime collaboration with major writers, that are 
gaining ground over the films of the high fifties 
like On the Waterfront. In other words, the 
reassessment is proceeding along _ typically 
auteurist lines, putting a premium on the expres- 
sion of personality. 

The new stress on the later films (not unlike 
previous auteurist rescue operations on Ford’s 
westerns and late Renoir) depends on a confusion 
between personal and private, itself a product of 
the fifties attempt to cauterize ideology and 
valorize private life. The notion that The Arrange- 
ment is a more personal film than On the 
Waterfront is certainly an odd one. It would be 
hard to think of a film that more suggests an 
autobiographical reading than On the Waterfront 
which, after all, concerns informing, an issue 
which in reality marked Kazan’s own life pro- 
foundly. Distinguishing early and late Kazan in 
this way can only proceed from a position like 
auteurism which seeks to expel politics from the 
area of legitimate artistic discourse with the aid of 
threadbare romantic notions of the artist, genius, 
personal vision, and so on. 


Elia Kazan demonstrating a scene to 
Kirk Douglas in THE ARRANGEMENT. 


Kazan, of course, was engaged in precisely the 
same effort. On the Waterfront is one of the 
earliest and most effective attempts to suppress 
politics with morality and private values that the 
fifties produced. It takes an important first step in 
detaching the self from a larger social context so 
that the idea of self can be redefined in narrower, 
safer terms. Spendor in the Grass, America, 
America, and The Arrangement merely develop 
the notion of personality initially presented in On 
the Waterfront. 

The congruence between the ideological projects 
of Kazan and auteurism, both firmly rooted in the 
necessities of the fifties consensus, suggest another 
reason for the critical antipathy towards Kazan. It 
is not that Kazan was too much a product of the 
thirties for fifties auteurists, too unlike them in 
political stance and emotional tone, but rather the 
opposite. He was too much like them. Kazan’s 
were les mains sales which executed the deeds at 
which their eyes dared not look. His films per- 
formed the ideological dirty work of the fifties and 
thus had to be rejected in favor of the films of a 
director like Nicholas Ray, where the same process 
is not so embarrassingly obvious. But Kazan and 
Ray are two sides of the same coin. Kazan screwed 
others, and is therefore bad; Ray screwed himself, 
and is therefore good. His films have an overlay of 
romantic pessimism which allows liberals to weep 
away their bad conscience. 


ON THE WATERFRONT 


In the seventies, Kazan has received the benefit 
of an altered cultural climate. He has profited by a 
new catholicity on the part of auteur critics whose 
major battles seem won and who are now casting 
about to find new tenants for the Pantheon, and by 
the interest of European left and American New 
Left critics who find in Kazan’s cold war anti- 
Stalinism a confirmation of their own antipathy 
towards the old left. 

Times do change, and each generation sees the 
film classics with its own eyes. Wounds heal, 
memory falters, present needs require of the past 
different lessons from those drawn by our prede- 
cessors. One would not wish to deny Kazan the 
consolations of history. Yet the social situations 
within which films are made continue to live, in 
turn, within them. Films like Viva Zapata! and On 
the Waterfront bear the marks, the inscription, as 
the French would say, of their historical context. 
They cannot be fully understood outside the 
passionate political controversies of which they 
were part. This essay is an attempt to make this 
inscription clear. It is intended as a contribution to 
the reassessment of Kazan and, beyond that, a 
contribution to the larger question of how Holly- 
wood films respond to the requirements of the 
ideological context in which they are situated. 
Implicit in its approach is a critique of auteurism, 
While it cannot be denied that Kazan is an auteur, 
at the same time, like any other director, he must 
be seen as mediating conflicting cultural and 
aesthetic demands. Examining the cultural soil 
from which films grow does not impoverish them, 
as conservative critics often charge, but rather 
enriches them by restoring to them their original 
nourishment. 


On the Waterfront falls in the middle of the 
seismic shift from the thirties to the fifties. By the 
time it was begun, in 1954, Kazan had long since 
abandoned the passionate commitment of the 
thirties. On the other hand, he had not yet 
attained the Fordian distance revealed in later 
films like Baby Doll (1956), Wild River (1960), 
and Splendor in the Grass (1961). On the Water- 
front harnesses the methods of the thirties to the 
ideology of the fifties. It is political allegory cast in 
the form of a morality play. This requires a 
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particularly skillful form of aesthetic footwork, 
since its success requires that the political allegory 
be simultaneously admitted and refused. To deny 
the allegorical level runs the risk that the message 
of the film will go unrecorded. To acknowledge the 
allegorical level runs the risk that the ideological 
project of the film will be unmasked. Films like On 
the Waterfront walk a tightrope between revela- 
tion and concealment, between clarity and mystifi- 
cation. 

In Viva Zapata! (1952), the first part of Kazan’s 
anticommunist trilogy, he had shown that the 
exercise of individual power is either perverse or 
tragic. Zapata had to renounce state power to 
avoid being corrupted by it, but even so he found 
that the requirements of leadership poisoned his 
relations with his wife, indirectly led to his 
brother’s death, and forced him to execute a 
trusted lieutenant. The exercise of power, in other 
words, entails the violation of the intimate person- 
al bonds which we hold most dear. Although the 
commonplace that power corrupts is a staple of 
Hollywood political wisdom, finding classic ex- 
pression in the comedies of Frank Capra, in the 
fifties, and especially in the hands of Kazan, it 
became a weapon in the cold war struggle against 
the left in general, and Stalinism in particular. 
According to sociologists like Daniel Bell, it was 
the millenial, ideological movements, the Nazis 
and the Soviets, who exercised power; democrats 
did not. Liberal democracy was regarded as an 
ideal form of government because everybody and 
nobody exercises power. In America, remarks one 
of Zapata’s band, “‘the government governs, but 
with the consent of the people. The people have a 
voice.”’ In On the Waterfront, two years later, we 
see how power manifests itself in a democracy. 

Where Viva Zapata! has aged quickly, On the 
Waterfront remains, after two decades, a tre- 
mendously powerful film, one of the best films of 
the fifties. In many ways, it was a child of the 
HUAC investigations, a blow struck in the 
ideological and artistic battle between those who 
talked and those who didn’t. Many of its person- 
nel, including Kazan, Budd Schulberg who wrote 
the script, Lee J. Cobb who played John Friendly, 
and Leif Erickson who played one of the Water- 
front Crime Commission investigators, had gone 


; 
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Marlon Brando in VIVA ZAPATA! 


before HUAC, confessed their past sins, and 
implicated close friends and associates. One of 
Kazan’s closest friends (whom he did not name) 
was Arthur Miller with whom he had worked on 
All My Sons and Death of a Salesman. In 1953, 
Miller’s play The Crucible, a thinly veiled attack 
on the witch hunt, opened on Broadway. In it, 
Miller has his central character go to his death 
rather than inform against his friends. Asked for 
names, he replies: ‘I speak my own sins; I cannot 
judge another. I have no tongue for it. . . I have 
three children—how may I teach them to walk like 
men in the world, and I sold my friends.”* 

On the Waterfront is Kazan’s answer. It pre- 
sents a situation in which informing on criminal 
associates is the only honorable course of action 
for a just man. The injunction against informing 
on friends and colleagues is axiomatic in most 
socieites where the state does not exercise over- 
whelming moral authority, but the film’s dialogue 
repeatedly defines squealing not as an absolute but 
a relative matter. It depends on where you stand. 
Father Barry (Karl Malden) expresses this nicely: 
“What's ratting on them, is telling the truth for 
you.”’ On the other hand, Charlie-the-Gent (‘‘a 
butcher in a camel’s hair coat’) becomes the 
spokesman for the discredited principle of loyalty: 
“Stooling is when you rat on your friends.”’ 

By ratting on John Friendly and his boys, Terry 
Malloy (Marlon Brando) helps the Crime Commis- 
sion destroy a corrupt union, wins the lady, Edie 
Doyle (Eva Marie Saint), and redeems himself in 
his own eyes and in those of the honest rank and 
file. He is the informer as hero.6 Thus American 
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society may not be perfect, its institutions may be 
fallible, but.they contain the mechanisms for their 
own regeneration. Although corrupt unions run 
the docks, the regulatory and investigatory (HUAC 
included?) agencies of government—the open 
hearings covered by the free press, the benign 
investigators—are more than a match for the 
forces of darkness. Justice prevails. As the opening 
title says: ‘It has always been in the American 
tradition not to hide our shortcomings, but on the 
contrary, to spotlight them and to correct them. 
The incidents portrayed in this picture were true of 
a particular area of the waterfront. They exemplify 
the way self-appointed tyrants can be fought and 
defeated by right-thinking men in a vital democ- 
racy.”’ 

This optimism regarding the democratic process 
is not so much a betrayal of the thirties, but a 
fulfillment of certain attitudes towards the state 
implicit in thirties radicalism. Both the New Deal 
with its stress on activist big government, and the 
Communist Party with its admiration for the 
Soviet Union, contributed to a generally positive 
attitude towards state power on the part of the left. 
A 1938 film, Racket Busters, scripted by Robert 
Rossen who himself later informed before HUAC, 
applauds state coercion of reluctant witnesses. A 
Popular Front film like Native Land also portrays 
the state as an effective instrument of the people. 
If the state was indeed as benevolent as these films 
would have it, it is perhaps not so surprising that 
the state could later, under different circum- 
stances, command the loyalty of its citizens against 
its enemies. The ex-Communist friendly witnesses 
of the fifties were still Stalinists at heart, only 


Truman and Eisenhower had become their Stalin. © 


The USA had replaced the USSR. 

The submerged analogy between the criminally 
corrupt waterfront unions and the ‘‘crime’’ of 
membership in the Communist Party reflected a 
belief dear to the hearts of cold war liberals—that 
the CPUSA was a criminal conspiracy falling 
outside the traditional guarantees of civil liberties. 
As Sidney Hook put it, ‘heresy, yes, conspiracy, 
no.”’ The inadequacy of this model, obvious at the 
time and certainly obvious now, does not need 
extended discussion. Suffice to say, the equation 
between overt acts of violence and ‘‘crimes’’ of 
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belief that is used to justify informing against 
Communists and fellow travelers, doesn’t hold up. 
As Murray Kempton pointed out in 1963, ‘Our 
laws deal with what a man has done, not what he 
might have done given the chance.’” 

Nor is the film’s portrayal of union corruption 
very convincing. Although it is quite faithful to the 
texture of eastcoast waterfront life, it falsifies the 
overall picture. Just as Kazan _ conveniently 


_ overlooks the larger social and political implica- 


tions of the class structure of Mexico in Viva 
Zapata!, attributing the dependent position of the 
dispossessed peasants solely to the venal generals 
and politicians, so here he is careful to circum- 
scribe the tumor of corruption so that it may be 
neatly excised without undue injury or embarrass- 
ment to the body politic.* Despite one rhetorical 
gesture towards generality (a single shot shows 
‘Mr. Upstairs” watching the Crime Commission 
hearings on television), Kazan emphasizes the 
limited and exceptional nature of his subject. He 
even goes so far as to have one of his dockers 
exclaim: ‘‘The waterfront . . . ain’t part of 
America.”’ 

If, as Daniel Bell, Seymour Martin Lipset, and 
their followers maintained, the problems of the 
fifties were those of ‘“‘piecemeal technology,”’ 
amenable to technological solutions applied by an 
elite of experts, connections between the particular 
and the general which might suggest structural 
contradictions in society had to be suppressed.°® 
The notion that racketeering might be endemic 
rather than incidental, that it was a natural 
expression of a capitalist system that concentrated 
power and money in the hands of a few and 
employed graft to lubricate and stabilize the 
system, was unthinkable. Corruption was exclu- 
sively regarded as a moral evil, a sin perpetrated 
by bad men (the theological frame of reference is 
enforced by the prominent place occupied by the 
priest Father Barry), rather than a form of 
mutually beneficial and politically expedient col- 
lusion between unions, management, and the 
Tammany Hall machine. Joseph P. Ryan, the 
International Longshoreman’s Association (JLA) 
boss who could have served as a model for John 
Friendly, held notorious annual dinners, attend- 
ance at which was obligatory for every politician in 
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the city, the mayor and police commissioner 
included.!° Management purchased “‘protection’’ 
from the crooked union, freedom from strikes and 
disruptions over pay and workplace grievances: 
‘Industrial racketeering. . . performs the function 
... of stabilizing a chaotic market and establish- 
ing an order and structure in the industry.”"! Yet 
On the Waterfront portrays the shipper, a major 
beneficiary of this arrangement, as neutral, as a 
bystander above the factional fight within the 
union. He doesn’t care who runs the docks, so long 
as he gets his ships loaded and unloaded. 


We can now turn to the critical question of the 
film’s conception of power. What immediately 
becomes clear is that the film doesn’t seem to deal 
with power at all. The arena of conflict in On the 
Waterfront which is, after all, a film about labor 
and unions, is not class but self. It is not without 
but within. It is Terry Malloy’s interior struggle, 
his struggle to come to moral awareness and to act 
on his new perception of right and wrong. 

The agent of Terry’s awakening is the water- 
front priest, Father Barry. Father Barry intervenes 
decisively at crucial moments to change the course 
of events: he precipitates the struggle against the 
mob, he persuades Terry Malloy to confess to Edie 
Doyle that he helped set up her brother Joey to be 
pushed off a roof, he prevents Terry from using his 
gun to avenge the death of his brother at the hands 
of John Friendly, he urges Terry to testify before 
the Crime Commission, and he prevents the 
dockers from aiding the badly injured Malloy so 
that he can make his heroic walk leading the men 
back to work in defiance of the mob. Kazan 
apparently approves of this kind of moral agency, 
since all these interventions turn out for the best, 
but they could have easily been catastrophic. What 
emerges is an alarming picture of a ruthless 
crusader who manipulates others like chess pieces 
in the name of a higher good for which no price is 
too high, no sacrifice too great. 

That manipulation is not too strong a word for 
Father Barry’s behavior is clear from the authority 
with which he employs his carrot-and-stick strat- 
egy to guide Terry through the intricate moral 
maze that Kazan has constructed for him. AI- 
though his interventions in the course of the action 
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are frequently direct and forceful (at one point he 
knocks Terry down in order to prevent him from 
going gunning for Friendly), just as frequently this 
coercion is coyly denied or disguised. On the 
several occasions when Terry asks Father Barry or 
Edie (an ancillary manipulator) what course of 
action he should adopt, they insist that it is up to 
him, to his conscience, that they cannot tell him 
what to do. Invariably, this disavowal is contra- 
dicted by a moral imperative which immediately 
follows: do this or do that, as in this exchange in 
which Father Barry forcefully but obliquely urges 
Terry to reveal his part in Joey’s death to Edie: 


FATHER BARRY: What are you gonna do about it? .. . 
about telling her, the Commission, the subpoena? .. . 

TERRY: I don’t know... 

FATHER BARRY: Listen, if I were you I would walk 
right — never mind, I’m not asking you to do anything 
.. . It’s your own conscience that’s gotta do the askin’ 
— Edie’s . . . coming here. . . . Come on, why don’t 
you tell her. 


Father Barry’s method of persuasion is success- 
ful. Terry indeed perceives his choices as issuing 
from his own “conscience,” his own deepest 
desires, when in fact they are elicited by a 
powerful, albeit disguised, form of psychological 
and moral pressure. It appears, in fact, that 
Charlie-the-Gent is correct when he tells John 
Friendly later that ‘“‘This girl and the Father—they 
got the hooks in the kid so deep he don’t know 
which end is up anymore.”’ 

Father Barry is doing no more than applying 
manipulative methods of social control which have 
deep roots in the American past, in the Progressive 
movement in general and in the philosophy of John 
Dewey in particular. Dewey’s stress on social 
control and collectivism had a radical ring in the 
thirties, when it was intended as a counterweight 
to the chaotic conditions created by what seemed 
like an uncontrolled, irrational capitalist economy, 
but by the fifties Dewey’s methods had become 
useful tools for constructing the new consensus. 
Christopher Lasch, in The Agony of the American 
Left, identifies the role of this manipulative liberal 
ideology in easing social conflict: ‘‘Even when it 
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originated in humanitarian impulses, progressive 
ideas led not to a philosophy of liberation but to a 
blueprint for control. The task of the social 
reformer came to be seen as that of ‘enlisting the 
person’s own participating disposition in getting 
the result desired, and thereby developing within 
him an intrinsic and persisting direction in the 
right way.” ’ (Quoted from John Dewey, Democ- 
racy and Education, N.Y., 1961, 26-7.) 

In choosing to use persuasion rather than 
coercion, Barry is doing no more than acting in 
accord with the democratic ethos as defined, for 
example, by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. in 1949: ‘The 
thrust of the democratic faith is away from 
fanaticism; it is towards compromise, persuasion, 
and consent in politics...”!8 Force was not used 
because it was not needed. As Schlesinger pointed 
out in the course of arguing against some of the 
harsher measures of the witchhunt: “If we can 
defeat Communism as a political force within the 
framework of civil liberties, why abandon that 
framework?”’ Using the Church as a disguised 
instrument of social control, as Kazan does, was 
characteristic of the disingenuous approach of one 
strain of fifties liberalism towards problems of 
power. Reactionaries like Leo McCarey were a 
good deal more forthright. A film like My Son 
John clearly identifies the FBI as the locus of 
moral authority and power. The priest, in compar- 
ison, is a severely diminished figure.'* 

What is the significance of a ruthless and 
powerful but apparently moral figure like Father 
Barry when Kazan had shown us in Viva Zapata! 
that power corrupts? Although the power-to-the- 
people moral of Viva Zapata! would lead us to 
expect that in a democracy, where power is shared 
among the demos (In America, ‘“‘the people have a 
voice’), such a figure should be either evil or 
unnecessary. But in On the Waterfront the people 
are incapable of exercising power. They are a 
passive herd who invariably fail to act when put to 
the test. At best, they can follow the leader, or 
exercise their power in a negative refusal to act: 
““How ‘bout Terry? He don’t work, we don’t 
work.”’ The conclusion which inescapably emerges 
from the contradiction between the two films, is 
that when Kazan wishes to show the self-regener- 
ative capacities of liberal capitalist society, 
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through mass political action, effective yet circum- 
scribed, leaders are OK. But when he is faced with 
a real social upheaval, as he is in Viva Zapata’, 
which threatens to exceed the bounds of decorous 
reform, he enforces a self-serving moral that 
leadership will always become corrupt. 

Rather than the egalitarian society we might 
have expected after Viva Zapata’, On the Water- 
front, like many other films of the fifties, offers an 
elitist model of society in which power is the 
prerogative of experts in the law and its enforce- 
ment (police, judges, lawyers) in alliance with 
social engineers (priests, psychiatrists, social 
workers) and family (usually the hero’s wife or 
girlfriend) to perform an essential task of social 
control. Acting in concert, the official and unoffi- 
cial agents of society curb the hero’s cynical, 
self-interested asocial behavior by awakening in 
him, at the very most, a higher moral awareness 
(as in On the Waterfront) or, at the very least, a 
recognition that his own self-interest coincides 
with the larger purposes of the state (as in the 
films of Samuel Fuller). The control exercised by 
these figures is indirect rather than direct, man- 
ipulative rather than coercive. The hero perceives 
his commitment to family and a steady job, and 
his consequent acknowledgment of the legitimacy 
of the established order is a voluntary choice. 
Social directives are internalized. But Terry is in 
no sense free; he has merely exchanged one type of 
bondage for another. Authoritarian coercion exer- 
cised by the mob (he had to take a fall in a fixed 
fight) gives way to authoritarian manipulation 
exercised by the society. 

Even though Terry rises bravely on his own two 
feet at the end, having successfully beaten Friendly 
in hand-to-hand combat, inspiring the men to defy 
the mob, his stance is an uncertain one; we have 
the feeling that Terry is still at the mercy of forces 
he cannot understand, forces much more subtle 
and dangerous than the ones he has overcome—an 
alliance of Wilsonian moral ferocity, Progressive 
institutions, the family, and management. As the 
film closes, and the great iron door of the shed 
crashes shut, we feel that Malloy is not so much 
liberated as trapped by the shadowy figure of the 
shipping boss who is the ultimate beneficiary of 
the action, and who has (almost) the last word: 
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“All right, let’s get to work.’’ Once power abused 
(again, as in Viva Zapata!, concentrated in the 
hands of one man) has been eliminated, the ships 
can be loaded, and the happy collaboration 
between capital and labor that cemented the 
fifties consensus can prevail. 


Kazan’s view of reform is as elitist as his 
conception of democracy. Both social reform and 
individual salvation are top-down affairs, con- 
ducted by experts, the Crime Commission in the 
one case, and the priest in the other. The initiative 
in both instances comes from the experts, from 
above. This becomes clear if we look at a similar 
situation in Fuller’s Underworld USA, a much 
more populist film: in the alliance between the 
Special Prosecutor and Tolly Devlin against the 
syndicate, the initiative comes from Tolly, from 
below. 

Experts were seen by many political commen- 
tators in the fifties as the logical agents for social 
change. As Arthur Schlesinger wrote: ‘‘The ex- 
perience of a century has shown that neither the 
capitalists nor the workers are so tough and 
purposeful as Marx anticipated: that their mutual 
bewilderment and inertia leave the way open for 
some other group to serve as the instrument of 
change; that when the _ politician-manager- 
intellectual type is intelligent and decisive, he can 
usually get society to move fast enough to escape 
breaking up under the weight of its own contra- 
dictions.”?® 

A liberal science fiction film like Robert Wise’s 
The Day the Earth Stood Still (1951) envisioned 
scientists and intellectuals alone as receptive to the 
message of peace on earth delivered by the 
interplanetary emissary Klaatu. The average man 
on the street was fearful, suspicious, or narrowly 
self-interested, like Patricia Neal’s boyfriend, an 
insurance salesman. Confidently basing their 
analysis on a “‘post’’- Marxist perspective which 
relegated class conflict to the dustbin of history, 
liberals like Kazan and Schlesinger could imagine 
evolutionary social change engineered by neutral 
managers without class affiliation on behalf of a 
state apparatus which was itself above class. 

Although it is true that Kazan is ambivalent 
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toward intellectuals his ‘‘bad ones” are ineffectual; 
they cannot get the job done. 

Even though the main thrust of On the Water- 
front is towards the socialization of Terry, it is 
necessary to pay close attention to the way this 
operation is carried out. It occurs through an 
apparently contradictory process of individuation. 
Terry is divested of old-world ethnic ties to 
immediate family (“‘they’re asking me to put the 
finger on my own brother’), to the extended 
family of the union local (‘‘Uncle’’ Johnny Friendly 
‘“‘used to take me to the ball games when I was a 
kid’’), and to neighborhood. He is systematically 
detached from the social tissue that forms his 
natural habitat, and gathered into a larger notion 
of community-as-nation, associated with ahistori- 
cal absolutes like ‘“‘democracy,” “truth,” “‘right 
and wrong,” and anchored in the upwardly mobile 
nuclear family which provides its institutional 
base. For his blood brother Charlie he substitutes 
the claims of the Christian brotherhood of Father 
Barry (‘‘you’ve got some other brothers”) and the 
democratic brotherhood of America (‘‘the people 
have a right to know.”’). 

This transition is facilitated in several ways. 
First, it is rendered as a process of growth. Terry’s 
testimony before the Crime Commission is an 
indication of self-knowledge (‘‘I was ratting on 
myself all them years, and I didn’t even know it’’) 
and the assumption of adulthood. The measure of 
his maturity is his decision to inform, to transcend 
local loyalties for larger and presumably higher 
ones. Loyalty to friends is regarded as an adoles- 
cent virtue, the province of his protege Tommy of 
the Golden Warriors who spurns him after he 
testifies. Although Tommy’s reaction is experi- 
enced as a painful repudiation, it is somewhat 
undermined by being given a Freudian dimension. 
The sullen and hostile attitude he displays towards 
Edie earlier in the film suggests adolescent 
jealousy of the as yet latent adult relationship 
between Edie and Terry. Second, the mob, al- 
though in one sense Terry’s family, is in another 
sense a false family. After all, it is an all-male 
group like the Golden Warriors, and it frequently 
acts to destroy family ties. It is responsible for Joey 
Doyle’s death (Joey is defined in the film princi- 
pally as Edie’s brother); the core of Terry’s 
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accusation against his brother Charlie is that 
Charlie let his loyalty to Friendly take priority over 
his natural blood ties to his own brother. (Charlie 
later redeems himself by reasserting familial bonds 
in defiance of the mob.) Since the mob is exposed 
as a false family, it is not too difficult to convince 
Terry that they do not deserve his allegiance. 
Third, Terry’s private goals, like his boxing career 
that the mob had frustrated, are legitimized. And, 
finally, all these strands are gathered up in the 
nuclear family represented by Edie. It offers 
maturity and responsibility, adult sexuality, up- 
ward mobility (Edie has been educated in a 
suburb, Tarrytown, and her father has labored so 
that she will enjoy the advantages of which he was 
deprived), and satisfaction of “‘private’’ goals. If 
his boxing career is over, he can at least experience 
the pleasures of romantic love, the peculiar 
province and strength of the nuclear family in a 
society where emotional gratification can not be 
found outside the home. In terms of social control, 
society has successfully identified the “‘respons- 
ible” leadership (the family) within the commun- 
ity, and forged an alliance with it in order to 
destroy autonomous (and thus subversive) groups 
outside its control. 

Submerged in the valorization of romantic love, 
family, and ‘‘feminine”’ virtues is a new definition 
of what it meant to be a man in fifties America. 
The old-style immigrant morality of John Friendly, 
and the character structure that accompanied it, 
were obsolete. The ethnic ghettoes were being 
dispersed by assimilation and upward mobility; 
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the protective reflexes based on fierce individual 
and ethnic loyalties were no longer necessary. New 
access to economic opportunity and suburban 
lifestyles, along with constitutional guarantees like 
due process and habeas corpus, afforded first- 
generation Americans all the protection formerly 
provided by ethnic protective associations, ethnic 
enclaves within unions, and tight, close-knit 
neighborhoods. Changed social circumstances re- 
quired a new, softer, more pliable and trusting 
version of the male role. And if Terry had to move 
towards Edie, Edie had to move towards him, 
away from old-fashioned European notions of 
woman’s role pressed upon her by her father, 
towards a superficially more equal and activist 
stance. It is a comment on the distance between 
the fifties and the seventies that the immigrant 
ethos which is discarded in On the Waterfront as 
‘“‘un-American,”’ is sentimentalized by a more 
radical film like Godfather I, with Brando now 
playing what could easily be the aging John 
Friendly. 

In the fifties, the process by which Terry is 
detached from his old loyalties and incorporated 
into an abstract community was called “‘massifica- 
tion” by social critics when it occurred in totali- 
tarian societies. It signified the emergence of 
“‘mass’”’ man. Groups which mediated between the 
individual and the state, which might have com- 
peted with the state for the loyalty of the individ- 
ual, were destroyed. By means of mass culture 
(TV, the press, and the movies), schooling, and 
work, all of which reproduced prescriptive hier- 
archial relationships, the state directly impinged 
upon the individual. The only institution which 
remained intact was the nuclear family. Although 
it was the locus of a less authoritarian set of habits 
than those instilled by school and factory, it was 
expected to generate goals of personal gratification 
through consumerism and emotional relationships 
which in turn were to motivate and guarantee the 
dichotomy between public life and private life. 

It is worth noting that in the course of Terry’s 
pilgrimage, he and Edie, who is initially a spokes- 
woman for the right-at-any-cost position of Father 
Barry, change places. As soon as she falls in love 
with Terry, she urges him to flee, to avoid the 
confrontation with Friendly that Father Barry 
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demands, and for which he is ready to sacrifice 
Terry, Edie, and everyone else. It’s just not worth 
it, she feels. Although the film fails to give 
credence to her point of view, she comes to 
represent a perspective from which to challenge 
Barry’s manipulative morality. Within the limited 
terms that the film presents, it is not worth it. In 
the absence of a more profound insight into the 
politics of corruption, Malloy is being asked to 
sacrifice himself for nothing. As Pauline Kael 
pointed out at the time, John Dwyer, one of the 
real-life prototypes of Terry Malloy, defied the 
ILA but lost the support of AFL officials who 
abandoned him in the crunch. His attempts to 
challenge the LA ended in failure; in fact the ILA 
gained even tighter control of the waterfront 
through a union shop. “For a happy ending,” 
Kael wryly quoted Time, ‘‘dockers could go to the 
movies.”’ 


Although, as we have seen, Kazan falsifies the 
larger picture in the interests of his own political 
position, it is important to come to terms with the 
reasons the film works as well as it does. Part of 
the answer to this question lies in the kind of world 
Kazan presents. Nicholas Ray, close to Kazan in 
many respects, offers a Rousseauist vision; his 
heroes are sentimentalized innocents, noble 
savages inhabiting a benevolent natural world. 
They are presumably destroyed by the corrupt 
institutions of the civilized society, but since Ray’s 
films are without a dimension of significant social 
criticism, they fail to dramatize this process. His 
films consequently lack a sense of real conflict, 
and issue, all too often, in saccharine happy 
endings in which previously antagonistic charac- 
ters kiss and make up. Kazan’s world, on the other 
hand, is entirely different. The state of nature is 
not innocent, but a Hobbesian jungle. As Terry 
tells Edie: ““You know this city’s full of hawks. . . 
they hang around on top of the big hotels and they 
spot a pigeon in the park—right down on them.” 
This predatory morality informs the ethics of the 
mob, and makes strong claims on Terry as well. 
“Down here, it’s every man for himself. Do you 
wanna hear my philosophy of life? Do it to him 
before he does it to you,” Terry tells Edie. 
Opposed to this philosophy in which the strong 
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(hawks) consume the weak (the pigeons) is Edie’s 
morality (“‘Isn’t everyone part of everybody else?’’) 
and Father Barry’s Christianity which promises 
that the meek shall inherit the earth. The battle- 
ground on which these two conceptions of man’s 
fate contend is American democracy, and when 
Terry decides to become a stool pigoen, he fuses 
the spiritual and secular realms. Terry’s protege 
Tommy calls attention to this as he throws a dead 
pigeon at Terry’s feet: ‘‘A pigeon for a pigeon.” In 
Christian terms, Terry voluntarily assumes the role 
of the meek (the dove); in secular terms, he 
assumes the role of the stool pigeon (the informer), 
and the one transfigures the other. The political 
informer as Christian saint. 

Terry is well on his way to crucifixion before he 
testifies. He puts his hand through a plate-glass 
window (stigmata), and later when his friends 
avoid him after his testimony, he experiences the 
abandonment of Christ on the Cross. More im- 
portant for the theme of power is the subsequent 
beating Terry undergoes at the hands of John 
Friendly and company. If power in the hands of 
one man is always abused, as Kazan emphasized 
in Viva Zapata! and reminded us again in On the 
Waterfront (Friendly), it has to be disguised 
(Father Barry) or, as manifest in a character like 
Terry Malloy, a potentially more explosive figure 
than Barry, must be domesticated. Marlon Brando 
was the ideal vehicle for the theme of power in the 
fifties. As the quintessential expression of the 
brooding, inarticulate, violent lumpen or laborer, 
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his menacing strength with its lower class over- 
tones had to be transformed into negative power, 
the capacity to endure the aggressions inflicted 
upon him by others. Thus the beating or humili- 
ation became an essential part of the Brando 
character, occurring not only in Viva Zapata! and 
On the Waterfront, but in such diverse films as 
The Wild One, One-Eyed Jacks, The Chase, and 
The Appaloosa. The significance of Terry’s final 
walk down the pier to the shed is that his power 
has been chastened, transfigured and spiritualized 
into the endurance of the martyr. 

In a democracy, then, power is not confronted 
with power, but with Christian virtue. Liberal 
institutions (the Crime Commission) hand in hand 
with the Christian soldier (Terry) will insure the 
reign of the meek. Like Leo McCarey and other 
anti-Communist directors of the period, Kazan 
not only made the implicit claim that those who 
named names before HUAC were Christian saints, 
but that fifties America was the secular City of 
God on earth. A booming consumer economy 
offered ample proof that the God who had 
abandoned twentieth-century Europe to physical 
and spiritual destruction had come to roost in 
America. Father Barry’s assertion that ‘‘Christ is 
down here, on the waterfront” is not a metaphori- 
cal or rhetorical device, but literal truth, ex- 
pressing a world view peculiar to the fifties. I know 
nothing about Kazan’s religious convictions, but 
On the Waterfront suggests that he shared with 
most Americans a belief in a providence that had 
saved America from the ravages of war, had given 
her the atomic bomb, and had delivered into her 
reluctant hands the responsibility for world leader- 
ship. This belief in the special destiny of America 
was responsible in part for the suppression of 
transcendence (or ‘‘negation,” in Marcuse’s sense) 
in films of the fifties, either the ridiculing of 
utopianism as childish or unrealistic, or the 
attempt to show that utopian aspirations could be 
realized within American institutions. Thus the 
incarnation of the Christian (and transcendent) 
dove in the secular (and political) role of the stool 
pigeon. 

Not only does the physical world incarnate 
spirit, but it is transformed and redeemed by 
spirit. The extraordinary scene between Charlie 
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and Terry in the back of the car is an example of 
this process. Its effectiveness in part derives from 
the tension between the confined space and the 
potentially explosive nature of the interchange 
between the two men. A shallow and constricting 
physical space is converted into a deep spiritual 
space through a series of recognitions which clarify 
and transform their relationship, finally freeing 
Terry from the lies and bad faith that had clouded 
his relationship with his brother and himself. In 
the same way, physical falling is transformed into 
spiritual resurrection. Joey must fall from the roof 
so that Terry may rise; Father Barry must descend 
into the hold of the ship where Dugan lies dead 
before he can rise with the body, hoisted aloft in 
the sling. 

Although the physical world is violent and 
menacing, like the fiercely percussive sound track 
that deafens Edie as she listens to Terry’s confes- 
sion, it is the presence of spirit that facilitates the 
creation of a moral geography which makes the 
physical world an expression, almost an allegory of 
spirit. The moral isolation of the neighborhood is 
enforced by an iron picket fence which separates it 
from the river and the New York skyline beyond. 
Terry's confession to Edie appropriately takes 
place outside the fence. This exposed ground 
becomes an index of the extent to which his 
relationship with Edie draws Terry away from safe 
rationalizations and familiar relationships towards 
the shadowy world on the other side of the river. 
The fog which perpetually shrouds the park in 
front of the church must be seen as an emblem of 
Terry's confusion, while the camera movements 
and shot compositions insistently reinforce the 
vertical orientation of the film, itself the physical 
analogue to the verbal play on falling and rising, 
going down and coming up, and an iteration in 
physical terms of the theological framework of fall 
and resurrection. One example of this is the scene 
of Dugan’s death, where the characters are in- 
versely arranged on a vertical axis according to 
their moral positions, an arrangement which at the 
same time directly reflects their secular power: 
Friendly at the top, Father Barry at the bottom, 
and Terry in between. By the end of the film, this 
layering has been reversed, and we take leave of 
a Friendly (who has just emerged from a pre- 
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cipitous descent into the water) diminished by an 
overhead crane shot. 

Despite the redemptive immanence of spirit in 
the physical world, Kazan’s vision, unlike 
Nicholas Ray’s, includes real conflict. Terry’s 
cynicism about the promises of democracy ex- 
presses a real contradiction within postwar 
America, one that eventually generated the 
opposite of fifties consensus: the radicalism of the 
sixties. Despite Kazan’s efforts to the contrary, the 
line from Brando’s Terry Malloy and Emiliano 
Zapata to the sixties is a direct one, indicated by 
the sympathy with which young New Leftists 
viewed Kazan’s anti-Communism. That On the 
Waterfront finally produced its mirror image in 
Godfather Isuggests that American popular cul- 
ture is indeed dialectical in nature, contrary to the 
views of critics like Noel Burch who practice a 
mechanistic and undialectical Marxism which 
barely disguises their essential formalism.'® 

The seriousness of the contradiction Terry 
reflects is suggested by the fact that his socializ- 
ation and redemption require real effort; the most 
sophisticated resources of Church and State must 
be brought to bear upon him. And this is not only 
because Kazan’s vision includes a world of dark- 
ness, but because he gives this negation free 
expression. Despite the final harmonization of 
conflicting interests, the dissident voices are not 
hushed. Edie’s anguished cries of protest are 
heard above Father Barry’s efforts to propel Terry 
on his final walk. She is still opposed to his 
manipulation even this close to the end of the film. 
Likewise, the scene of the dead pigeons is extreme- 
ly effective, and its power is not entirely dispelled 
by its Christ-abandoned overtones. There is real 
loss in this world, and its complexity is reflected in 
the richness of characterization and acting. Even 
John Friendly is sympathetic, as Cobb’s villains 
usually are, through the tremendous impact of his 
screen presence. He usually overwhelms everyone 
else in his films; if he doesn’t here, it is a tribute to 
the brilliance of Brando’s performance, probably 
the finest of his career. Finally, the film succeeds 
because of the immensely powerful grip on the 
American psyche exercised by the myth of individ- 
ual action and redemption which lies at its heart. 
Especially as embodied by Brando, this myth 
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allows us to express the fantasy of antisocial 
rebellion at the same time that it allows us to 
submerge it in an even more compelling vision of 
social inclusion, wholeness, and renewal. 


One is tempted by a Satanist reading of On the 
Waterfront, always the last resort of the hard- 
pressed Marxist critic faced with the excellence of 
reactionary art. Pauline Kael (no Marxist) has 
argued that “it is not Terry as a candidate for 
redemption who excites (the audience), but Terry 
the tough. . . Terry is credible until he becomes a 
social hero.”!7 Muchas I would like to agree with 
her, I can’t. Terry is credible to the end. However 
deluded, he has paid his dues; he has earned his 
victory. By the time he staggers to the shed, we no 
longer care whether Kazan has falsified the power 
relations in fifties America or not. There is a 
fitness, a completeness to the film which defies 
criticism.'® Méeretricious as Kazan’s politics are, 
they are deeply felt, and in some sense true to the 
experience of significant groups of people in the 
early fifties.!° 


Finally, some conclusions. Kazan twists and 
turns to avoid confronting the implications of 
American power and power in America. He 
presents a picture of an ideal democratic society in 
which power, as such, does not exist. It is only the 
enemy which exercises (and abuses) power, the 
John Friendlies of the world. Nevertheless, since 
power is in fact exercised by agents with whom 
Kazan is sympathetic, it must be disguised in 
order to maintain the fiction of its absence. Power 
struggles in the public sphere are displaced into 
moral struggles in the private sphere. Manipula- 
tion replaces coercion, and power, to the extent 
that it cannot be denied, is transformed into the 
negative power of the martyr. 

This is the portrait of America that the film 
intends to present. But the picture of America that 
actually emerges from the film is quite different. 
Power, rather than being dispersed throughout the 
whole society, is concentrated in the hands of an 
elite of experts, both official and unofficial, who 
wield it with a ruthless singleness of purpose for 
their own ends. These ends include the socializa- 
tion, if possible, of dissident individuals and 
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groups or, if necessary, their destruction. Socializ- 
ation is achieved by redefining individual alle- 
giances and goals so that they conform to those 
sanctioned by society. 

The two antagonistic portraits of America 
(egalitarian and elitist) offered by On the Water- 
front are not entirely contradictory. A view of 
society as run by technical elites is one way of 
achieving the masking of power required by the 
egalitarian fiction. The state is viewed as a 
politically neutral organization of administrators 
standing above the petty quarrels of competing 
interest groups, a servant of the people. 

The reasons for the felt necessity to disguise and 
deny the realities of power in America are not 
entirely clear, but they do invite speculation. 
Attitudes towards power distinguished and divided 
the various political factions during the postwar 
period. The older, liberal anti-Communists who 
came of age in the thirties felt uneasy about power. 
They associated it with the abuses of Stalinism. 
The new breed of cold-war liberals who came of 
age in the forties, on whom the experience of 
exercise of just power in World War II had a 
profound effect, felt it necessary to come to terms 
with power. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in his attempt 
to carve out a “vital center,’’ a hard-headed 
“democratic left,’’ denounced totalitarian com- 
munists on the one hand, and scolded soft-hearted 
progressives on the other for their common failure 
to employ power effectively. The Stalinists used 
their power not for the general good, but to create 
a monolithic totalitarian state which served the 
interests of a new class of bureaucrats and state 
managers. Progressives, on the other hand, were 
afraid of power. Politics for them became merely 
the self-indulgence of private neuroses and guilts. 
The denizens of Schlesinger’s vital center, on the 
other hand, were able to make a realistic appraisal 
of the potentials and limits of power. Unlike the 
progressives, they were not afraid to use it. Unlike 
the Stalinists, their power was ‘‘accountable’”’ or 
‘responsible’ power, limited by the restraints 
inherent in the democractic system. For Schlesin- 
ger, as for most liberal intellectuals of the postwar 
period, the defining characteristic of a democracy 
such as America was that it was “‘pluralistic,” that 
is, power was shared by a large number of 
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different interest groups who competed on a more 
or less equal basis for a part of the pie. Social 
critics like C. Wright Mills who questioned this 
model, who suggested that power in America was 
concentrated in the hands of a ruling elite, were 
dismissed as cranks, communists, or both. 

Kazan was considerably less frank than Schles- 
inger in his attitude towards power. Of an earlier 
generation than Schlesinger, a generation which 
had itself tasted the mixed fruits of CP politics, he 
revealed some of the special bitterness and en- 
gaged in much of the special pleading that 
characterized ex-Communists who collaborated in 
the cold-war witch-hunt. Schlesinger, after all, 
was somewhat nearer to the actual seat of power 
than was Kazan (by the time he wrote The Vital 
Center he had worked on the Marshall Plan as a 
special assistant to Averell Harriman); he was as 
much concerned with refurbishing liberalism for 
the purpose of providing a cloak of respectability 
for the new American hegemony, as he was with 
scarifying the USSR and the Stalinist left. While 
Kazan was satisfied to discredit the whole idea of 
political power and deny the existence of power in 
America, Schlesinger had, at the same time, to 
relegitimize power so that it could be used without 
scruple in the interests of America foreign policy. 
Kazan fought on one front, Schlesinger fought on 
two. 

The reluctance to acknowledge or specify 
centers of power at a time of vast American 
military and economic strength may also be taken 
as an indication of guilt or bad conscience, a 
refusal to accept responsibility for the uses to 
which American power had already been put, not 
only at home in the witch-hunt, but in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. As Michael Wood has pointed out, 
many American films of the fifties, like The 
Gunfighter (1950), express a wish to relinquish 
power. Nevertheless, it would be another decade or 
so before these contradictions would surface. In 
the meantime, Kazan’s longshoremen learned 
their lessons well. Ten years later, they would be 
loading weapons for Vietnam and their sons would 
be going off to fight. 
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1. Movie, 19, Winter 1971/72. 

2. “Elia Kazan: A Structural Analysis,’ Jim Kitses, 
Cinema (USA), vol. 7, #3, 25-36. 

3. Kazan on Kazan, ed., Michel Ciment, New York, 
1974. 

4. There is certainly precedent in Marxist criticism for 
championing an artist who on the face of it seems to be 
reactionary. Engels defended Balzac (see his letter to 
Margaret Harkness) and other critics, most notably 
Lukacs, have followed suit. Yet in the case of Hollywood 
directors of the fifties, this claim seems to me highly 
dubious. 

5. The Crucible, Arthur Miller (New York, 1971). It is 
interesting to note that Kazan could have worked with 
Miller on On the Waterfront. The idea, according to 
Miller, was originally his; he had done a considerable 
amount of work on a script before Schulberg came on the 
film. Schulberg’s ultimate authorship of the shooting 
script represents, if nothing else, a symbolic shift to the 
right. Cf. “The Year It Came Apart,’’ Arthur Miller, 
New York Magazine, Dec. 30, 1974/Jan. 6, 1975. 
Miller’s account also throws light on the relationship 
between overt and covert anti-Communist films. On the 
Waterfront could have been made as anh overtly anti- 
Communist film dealing with Party, not mob control of 
unions. In fact, it was only under these conditions that 
Harry Cohn would agree to produce the film. Kazan 
chose to remain faithful to his original conception and 
produce it independently. The film is still anti-Com- 
munist, but much more effective because it displaces and 
partially conceals its anti-Communism. Liberal anti- 
Communists like Dorothy Jones clearly saw the advan- 
tages of subtlety. She criticized Hollywood’s anti-Com- 
munist productions for doing more harm than good in 
their vulgar lack of sophistication. (Cf. her ‘““Commun- 
ism and the Movies,” in Report on Blacklisting, Fund 
for the Republic, 1956.) Liberal critics often point to the 
poor box-office showings of anti-Communist films of the 
fifties to argue against the idea that Hollywood films are 
ideological. Hollywood’s infrequent forays into politics, 
they say, have been disastrous. In fact, the evidence 
merely shows that Americans are allergic to overt 
propaganda. Covert propaganda, like On the Water- 
front, does very well. 

6. For a different perspective towards informing, note 
the treatment accorded stool pigeons in Jules Dassin’s 
prison film Brute Force, just a few years earlier. 

7. America Comes of Middle Age (New York, 1963). 

8. Compare Kazan’s sanguine treatment of corruption- 
as-tumor to Lang’s pessimistic view in The Big Heat of 
corruption as a gradually spreading stain which eventu- 
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ally blackens almost the entire society. 

9. In The End of Ideology (New York, 1961) Bell argued 
that New York waterfront racketeering not only took the 
shape it did as a result of the antiquated physical 
condition of the docks, but was in fact caused, in large 
measure, by the fact that the port facilities were 
inadequate to handle modern trucks. Dockside con- 
gestion gave rise to the occupation of “‘loading” (goods 
had to be picked up off the docks and loaded onto 
trucks) which came to be a major source of graft. The 
solution, in other words, was wider streets. 

10. The intimate relationship between the mob, big 
labor, city officials, and business can be glimpsed from 
the following facts. ‘‘Since the port is a municipal 
enterprise, a businessman had to negotiate pier leases 
from the city, get various licenses, and learn his way 
around the Office of Marine and Aviation . . . in 1947, 
during the (Mayor) O’Dwyer regime, an ex-bootlegger 
who sought to rent a pier was told to see Clarence Neal, a 
power in Tammany Hall, and to engaye his services for 
$100,000. As a result of these disclosures, Mr. O’Dwyer’s 
Commissioner of Marine and Aviation and his two chief 
deputies retired . . . From 1928 to 1938, Joe Ryan was 
chairman of the AFL Central Trades and Labor Council, 
and in that post spoke for ‘labor’ in the political 
campaigns .. . Another hidden source of ILA influence 
was the . . . friendship between Joe Ryan and a 
prominent New York businessman . . . William J. 
McCormack. He was. . . executive vice-president of the 
powerful U.S. Trucking Corporation, whose board 
chairman was Alfred E. Smith . . . His Morania Oil 
Company supplies fuel oil to the city. His largest 
enterprise, Penn Stevedore Company, unloads all the 
freight brought into the city by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad . . . Jarka, a stevedoring concern, had paid 
$89,582 in ‘petty cash’ to steamship company officials 
over a five year period to earn ‘good-will’; $20,000 had 
gone to Walter Wells, the president of Isthmian Lines 
(owned by U.S. Steel) .. .”’ (Bell, op. cit., p. 176). 

11. Bell, op. cit., p. 176. 

12. The Agony of the American Left (New York, 1969) 
pp. 9, 10. 

13. All quotes here from The Vital Center, (London, 
1970), pp. 245, 210, 218. 

14. By way of contrast, compare the role of the priest in 
Hitchcock’s J Confess (1952) with that in My Son John 
and On the Waterfront. As Leo Braudy has pointed out, 
the moral authority of the priest (Montgomery Clift) runs 
counter to the demands of the state voiced by the police 
inspector—played, curiously enough, by Karl Malden. 
Although the film eventually reconciles the claims of 
conscience with the demands of society, an authentic 
conservative like Hitchcock still comes off as a libertar- 
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ian in the fifties, while a liberal like Kazan comes off as a 
totalitarian. 

15. Schlesinger, op. cit., 155. 

16. Cf. especially ‘‘Propositions,’’ Noel Burch and Jorge 
Dana, Afterimage, #5, Spring 1974. 

17. I Lost It At The Movies, (New York, 1966), p. 47. 
18. Nevertheless, the ending has always been puzzling. 
Lindsay Anderson, writing a famous and controversial 
piece in 1955 in Sight and Sound (vol. 24, #3, 127-30), 
said: “It is a conclusion that can only be taken in two 
ways: as hopeless, savagely ironic; or as fundamentally 
contemptuous, pretending to idealism, but in reality 
without either grace, or joy, or love.” Anderson called 
the film ‘‘fascist’’ because it implies the necessity of 
strong leadership over the rank and file who are 
portrayed as children. This is certainly an important 
element in the film, but to call it fascist obscures more 
than it reveals. The ideology of the film is precisely not 
fascist, if by that term we mean authoritarian; rather, it 
can best be described by Marcuse’s notion of manipula- 


tive repressive tolerance. Raymond Durgnat in Films and’ 


Feelings (Cambridge, 1971), p. 74, disagrees with 
Anderson, citing Bell’s article as a rebuttal, but without 
particularizing. I would say, if anything, Bell contradicts 
Kazan. On the one hand, he stresses much more 
rank-and-file militancy than Kazan portrays. The fre- 
quent and vigorous wildcat strikes of the late forties 
hardly bear out Kazan’s picture of docile, sheeplike 
dockers. On the other hand, Bell speculates that there 
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was not as much resistance to the ILA as these walkouts 
seemed to indicate (as suggested by the results of two 
NLRB elections won by the ILA), and that they were 
largely provoked by rival mobs on the outside seeking a 
piece of the action. If this is true, it contradicts Kazan’s 
picture of reform issuing from an apocalyptic confronta- 
tion of good and evil. Kazan himself has some odd 
comments on the ending in the Ciment interview, while 
Kael simply considers the end (‘‘the shipowner, an oddly 
ambiguous abstraction’) not “thought out.” I think this 
is closest to the truth. 

19. One place the film does ring false is its portrait of the 
Crime Commission. Kazan is at pains to underscore the 
scrupulous solicitude with which witnesses were treated 
by the Crime Commission: ‘‘You have every right not to 
talk if that’s what you choose to do’; ‘“‘You can bring a 
lawyer if you wish; you’re privileged under the Constitu- 
tion to protect yourself against questions which might 
implicate you in any crime.” This kind of special 
pleading is particularly offensive and hypocritical in view 
of the actual treatment accorded witnesses during this 
period; it is hardly the place of an informer like Kazan to 
recommend the virtue of prosecutors to defendants who 
were not so cooperative as he, and risked careers in the 
interest of principle. 


I am indebted to Leo Braudy, Al LaValley, William 


Rothman, and Michael Wood for valuable suggestions 
which I have incorporated in this article. 


MITCH TUCHMAN 


New Documentaries at Filmex 


Three dozen documentaries were screened at the 
Los Angeles International Film Exposition, 
Filmex, this year. There were documentaries on 
subjects sexual (J Love His Legs), political 
(General Idi Amin Dada, etc), sexual-political 
(Woman to Woman), technological (Location 
North Sea and History of the Motor Car), aesthetic 
(Adventures in Perception and Background: 
Carmen D’Avino), technological-sexual (Tattoo), 
aesthetic-technological (Exploratorium and 
Christo’s Valley Curtain) and _ biographical 


(Pirosmani and Old-Fashioned Woman). Every- 
thing, in other words . . . except cinéma verite. 
If this exhibition of dozens of recent docu- 
mentaries represented the state of the art, then 
cinéma vérité is gone. Perhaps after all it was a 
figment of the early sixties, because they were the 
post-Sputnik, science-euphoria years, and because 
they were the liberal years when fear of the Cold 
War was in abeyance, but radicalism had not yet 
swept the country. Photo-realism served both 
masters: for the (social) scientists it presented 


